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population of 1 ,000^ institutions, Japan has ffuch instltuticnal 
hierarchy in higher education; th,ere is a vertical ladder of prestige 
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provided bureaucratic coordination of higher educaticn in the form of 
a national ministry cf education, and prcfesiori are also involved in 
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higher education have been exerted by pclitical officials ,and tc'scme 
extent by external groups, and the consuier narket is extremely 
active, in Japanese higher education* fSif) 
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THE JAPANESE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN COfffARA 'VE PERSPECTIVl 

III thcHast quarter of the twentieth century it Is appro.itiate Indeed 

that the earthly observer as well as the man from Mars should be struck, 

dumb by the efforts of modern nations to conduct the higher learning. How 

is it possible that the West Rernians so often turn ^pecific educational 

f * 

issues Intg^ global Ideological conflicts and then run to central computers 
as well as the courts for accommodating resolutions? That the modem 
Italian system still has no way of selecting at the doors q^t medical schools 
but' has to let in all applicants and then* coiint on attrition? That a decade 
of p0st-1968 reform in '^ratlonalj^'' planning^minded France has pleased no one, 
least of all the students? That, ^n the United . States , countless post- 
secondary Institutions are heavll^ engaged in reraedial education for students 
who reads write, and do their suras at eighth and nlnth^grade levels? And 
that. In Japan, *academie and political 'leadera should be highly eKerclsed 
about low standards in the private sector after they allowed the burdens of 

mass higher education to be shouldered for several decades by private instl- 

i * 

tutions that must survive on tuition payments fjt^m eager consumers? Clearly, 
in modern higher education, problCTis do not come neat and solutions are 
never simple. The new language of organizational theory is even appropriate! 
we are dealing t*lth loosely-coupled social systems in which ambiguity is a 
dopilnant characteristic — ^ vague goals, soft technologies, rragmented work,*^ 
dlf fused, power , and participants who wander in and out (March and Olsen, 
1976), Japanese higher education has an honorable place in this world^^wide 
club of embattled and semi^anarchic systems. 

That place was selEed by the* rapid and thorough move of Japan into jnass 



higher education In recent decades, enrolling Impressive prcportlons ol 
appr©prlate age "groups. A high rata of attendance in a country of aver one 
huridred million people has made for a startling system Indeed, one in which 
the scale of operations Is several times larger than .that found anywhere in 
Europe and of an entirely different magnitude from that of such leading 
small countries Sweden, Holland, and Australia, t^at can be usefully 
said about this huge system In comparative perspective? I will examine 
first how the system is divided Into parts, using categories that can be 
applied to any nation and noting some Important Inter-natlon slmiiarltles 
and differences. The sum Is a picture of the internal differentiation of 
Japanese higher education within which we can locate endemic problems and 
persisting dilemmas. I then turn at greater length to the knotty problem 
of how the many parts pre linked together, the problem of coordlna'tlon in a 
broad sense, again using comparative categories and attempting to Isolate 
ilmllarities and differences between Japan and other societies. In %iany of 

(hese matters we are only at the beginning of inquiry. But enougH Is now 

-• > 

known about a number of countries to allow \js to set seme cogent basic 
categories within which we can generalize mociestly while remaining in close 
touch with reality. In what follows I draw heavily upon conceptual distinC" 
tions set forth in two earlier statements (Clark, 1978a; CJarH 1978b) and 
attempt to apply those ideas to Japan, both to hetp^expl^ln the Japanese 
ca'se and to furthr-r the development' of the conc^ipts, 
DIFFERENTfATION 

Every national system of higher education has a division of labor by 
fields of knowledge, with operating groups organlEed around "subjects." 
We can concr ive of these^^ groups systematically bjr viewing them as potenti- 
ally grouped and separated in four different ways: by horizontal and 



v\^in-lcal divisions within the single enterprise, which we tem sections and 
ti'*^ra| and horlzontai and vertical divisions among the enterprises that 
^comprise a national system, which we call sectors and hlerarchl^i 

Sactlons f .As we look at how the work of the distinct subject groups 
f,:i cvrganlzed wichln universities and colleges ^ the crucial difference across 
h^^t'livns has been between Chair and Department organization (Ben-Davidj 1972; 

) 

Bldu., 1973; mjiyea, 1973; Parsons and Platt% 1973; Clark and Youn, 1976). 
Clhalir urga^ll^atlon found traditionally In virtually pure form throughout 
thv European continent, has had extensive Influences in Britain and has 
sprc'iiid throughout the wo^ld wherever Germans French, Italian, Spanish, For- 
tu'Rii.ns*ej and English modes of organisation were carried by colonial power 
or vnluntariiy Imitated* and adcpted. Department organization has been found 
most atrpngly in the United States, rooted in the way that American- colleges 
and liinlverslties, under trustee and administrative campus control, differ-^ 
entla!::ed themselves Internally during the nineteenth r^ if r^^^ i^/lthout adopt-- 
' Jng the ffiore personal^aspects of guild control that ha l ca-^c; It^m.^ in Europe 
froffj the medieval universities. Concentrating responsj bi/ c ? mi power %n 
onie wf ion, the Chair has been the most important systemic s^i ■jrbe^ o/f personal 
muthorl'y, 'The Department' is a'more Impersonal unltj commOiAlT/ sprfEadlj 
responsibilities and powers among a plurality of equal-rank IrJIl profpssorsj 
and in reduced portions to leiser-rank professors, in varying blends of ' 
colleglal and bureaucrat Ic. control. 

In Japan^ both chair and department oi^nijattLon are found to a signlfl^ 
cant cKtent, But chair structure has been^he more important of the tyo, 
rooted for nearly a centui^ In the leading universities (!Iall|^ 1975; 
Wheeler, 1976; Arlmoto, 1978; Tomoda and Ehara, 1979), As noted by 

Halli* "The basic element for budgetary and stafflnR at Todal [University 



©£ Tokyo] is the chair .(kSza) .the doctoral chair reni/ilns the basic build- 
, Ing bl0ck .•..the>chair, once it has been eatablifbtd Is permanent the 
vested interest in established chairs Is eMraous" (1975: 311-12) • Hence 
va nay say that in this crucial matter Japanese madm organizatloTi ha^ 
hmm tmrm like Europe than ^the United States. The Japanese variant of the 
Chair has even stiffened the per&onal powers of Chalrholders more than in 
many European systems by systematically tying several assistant positions to 
each Chairj turning it, as the Joke goes, into a sofa* The result of such 
Chair power is that personallsm ajrd particularism are inflated/ producing a 
form of. guild organlEiitlon In which the balance between personal and col-- 
legial authority la tilted toward the personal (Clark, 1977b: 153-173). 
Thare is thereby produced a systemic problem of effective coUeglal control. 
Strong chair organlEatlon tends to balkanlEe a national system^lnt© thou- 
sands "of baronial parts, ^and if the barons are not able to effeet a reason- 
able degree of collegi&l control tha situation invites the^lntegratlng , 
cdunterforce of bureaucratic and political control* ' 
Tiers . Still concentrating on internal organizational structures we 
can observe vertical differentiation of units responsible for different 

levels of training and certification. The traditional European mode of ^ 

iff = " i 

organization has had essentially a single tier. The ptofessional school 
and other forms of specialization are enrered immediately upon admittance 
to higher educationi and the first major degrees taken after some three to 
B±K years of coursa work, certifies'' basic competencs in the profession or 
discipline. There is not a sharp distinction between "undergraduate" and 
^■•graduate," and units called graduate schools have generally not existed* 
If there Is advanced work for such an advanced degree as the Ph.D., it is . 
handled, often rather Informally and without much structure of courses, by 



the same faculty units that concentrace their energies in the fj.rst-tier 
operations* In contrast, multl^tier organisation has been found^oit 
Mrongly in the Uniced States* The undergraduate tier^as been much in» 
volved in general education, ^ith limited specialiEation available, Thie^^ 
tier aictually breaks into tvo parts, with an Associate in Arts degree 
awarded after two years in ^he community colleges (which now admit one-^half 

all college students), and the Bachelor's degree after four years. 
Specialization has-been giv^ji a home it the sedond major tier in. the univer- 
sity consisting of the graduate school and numerous professional schools ' 

that can only be entered- , after completion of the work of the titkt level* 

if. ^ ' 

Japanese tier structure has been moi^e like the European than the 

Araerlcan* The professional school is a first^tier operation. And "the 

graduate school" traditionally has not been a fundamental unit. Hall has 

noted, at the University of TokyOi where graduate' training should- be the 

stronRest in the nation * such training ^gets short shrift, "The graduate 

school is viewed as an exten^i^ of the undergraduate course an extension 

preferably avoided by those anxious to get ahead in their careers , * * . 

Professors teaching at t^ graduate level belong either to the Faculties or 

to the research centers, and devotes^ eir pWrnary energies to undergraduatu 

teaching or center work The graduate school has no plant, library, 

faculty, adDiioistratlve staff, or budget of its own. It is* in fact, no 

^more than a framework for sorting out graduatG^tudents in^o appropriate 

degree prograj^s , , * , Research at Todai suf f ers froin the lack of a powerful 

graduate=school structure" (1975 i 312-14), The number of graduate students 

has been small: as a ratio of graduate to undergraduate students, less than. 

one to thirty compared to one to eight in the United States; in absolute ' 

numbers, less than 50,000, compared to over 900^,000 in the U.S* (Data from 



1972 and 1974* Research Institute for Higher Education, Hiroshima U^ivaraity, 
1976), . ' • • 

The low' degree of vertical dlffert itiatlbn produces a host of problems. 

The university ana the system a whole are pourly stTfuctured for vlgoroui 
eupport of the most advanced training^ "graduate education^" Hence the 
effort in recent years to ereata^ TnoTe graduate-'school units. And the probloms 
of access are eomplicated when the pvincipl^ii of open access andrselen^ivlty 
clash within the first ti,er (Clai^k, 1077a) , This clash has been severe in 
Europe the Issue of nuTnerus c Jrausus — since s^tudents who ccmpleted the 
fiecondary level traditionally had the guarantee of i^nterlng higher education 
and freely * choosing a field. Including medicine, a guarantee now sharply 
challa^ged in eri^er to limit numbers and protect itandards in certain flilda, 
Japan I of course, has had no. such guarantee and has "handled" selection by 
allowing institutional control and variation 'among institutions j producing 
an "exMlnatibn hell" for ent^ liito the most prestigious institutions and " 
soft, permissive entry In many othet Institutions where fees paid by qonsumers 
are needed to pay the bills • The gbneral point Is that a greater degree of 
vertical differentiation softens the clash between mass entry and selectivity 
by allowing luwermore op m levels to screen for the higher more closed 
levels ~ .just as in the past the secondary level screened heavily for higher 
education and still today does to some degree* The screening function is 

0 

Still heavily at the secondary level in most countries » but a good share of 
It mov^s up Into the first several years of higher education as mass entry 
widens. Thus we find such traditional single-tier systems as France attempt* 
Ing to evolve a structure of first i second, and third "cycles*" with the 
first serving as a tier in which a more general education precoede and screens 
for the more specialised wQrk (Gelger, 1977), 
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Sectors. Of the four forms qf dlf feren|latlon discussed here, the 
ereatlon of different types of Institutions Is probably the most Important, 

countries vary widely on this dimension. One arrangement Is a single 
seetor onlyi under state control, found in nationalized sets of nnlversltie! 
that monopolize higher education. Italy Is a good example* A second pat- 
torn is a binary pr multl-^sector structurtfj but also with nearly all Insti- 
tutions under control of the national state, in which the several types 
^university, teachers college^ technological school — serve as major parts 
of a system operating under the national purse. France has been a classic 
example, with its strl'king division between prandes ecoles and universities; 
and Britain ha's evolved rapidly In this direction in, the last two decades as 
the national govemmfent has become the prime supporter of all sectors and 
Inclined to th^nk of a formal national system with several major parts, 
a.g.» the well-'known "binary policy" enunciated in the mid-1960s. The 
third type is a comblnktlon of regional and national Control over several 
sectors, found in such "federal" systems as Au&tralia, Canada,' and West 
Gemany,^and to some extent Great Britain and Mexico. And then lastly the 
most d-f.verslfled type Is that of multiple sectors under private as well as 
public control, Herii is where Japan and the United States beconie grouped 
together In cross^natlonal comparisoni each has a range ^f institutional 
types that have\developed under private sponsorship as well as state ai^thor- 
ity. Japan has iftimerous secftrs and sub-^sectors among Its large population 
^^IfOOO' Institutions (in Europeah systems the institutional count usually 
remains below a hundred and sometimes as small as a handful) i a small set 
of national universities, fomcrly known as Imperial universities^' supported^ 
by the national governmenti a Atger number of additional, public instltu- 
tionSt variously supported by city and provincial as well as national 



governrnent ; a large number of private unlvereltles and colleger, varying 
so widely In quality as to amount to several different sub-^syk terns j and 
over 5^00 junior collegesi mainly private ones. And so it Is in the U.S.p 
where Irfstitutlonal classifications of the 1970s have gone to ten or more 
eatcgorles in order to give some degree of homogeneity to each type (Car-* 
negie Commission^ 1976), In both Japan and the U,S*| the public and the 
private constitute two major sub-^eystiems' and several kinds of universltlGs 
and collef^eSj plus the twp-yeat units, amount fo at least a three-^fold 
breakdovm vlthiTi these major ■ parts. 

Looking at the cross^national record. It seems clear that a monopoly 

of sponsorship by central government leads toward a single or stnall.nttfribcr 

f. 

sectora; multiple sponsorship by different levels of govcmrrtent, and 
especially by a private sector ^ leads toward Institutional diversity. If 
kept fftrpngj multiple sponsorship in Japan promises to ba an Important re- 
source that most other countries lackt even though at this time there is 
great c£ncern about the quality of work in many of the private institutions 
and efforts are underway to develop more Integrated sponsorship and super^ 
vision* Multiple and separated sponsorship seems a basic way of promoting 
genuine institutional dif feivenGes * in contrast to the hope in so many 
narrowly-constructed system's that they will be Ible to plan , develop , and 
manage a new diversity from the centeyn^ Planned differentiation is heavily 
probiematlc^ in* the face* of so many pressures toward uniformity on the part 
of clientele^ teafhlng staff , ^and administrators alike* 

The on^going problem of extensive sector differentiation is that it 
makes a national system appear chaocici At a minimum, there is a problem 
of intra-aystem linkage, A partlar answer ^,to the linkage problem is credits 
for short units of study that can be transferred across permeable sector 

.. ' / ■ 
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boundaries p aa in the case of the American snmester uhits of course comple- 
tion that can be transferred from one type of college to another\as trrny 
are judged valid by rcGciving institutionSi At a maKlmum, the extensively 

dif fercnclated system^ with its private componGnts, will have a problem of 
■\ . ' ' ' 

institutional eKploitatlon of consurners that virtually demands administrative 

Intrusion. Th^e will be a gizeable number of institutions characterized 

by opportunlsnij corrtiptilons and deviant standards* In the United States, 

"degree mills" still abound, notably in California and Florida, able under 

varying state laws and the rights of private business to stay a step ahead 

of the state and voluntary accrediting boctles that attempt to catch up v;lth 

tliem* And in Japan stories abound of under-the-table fees paid by parents 

for ^a^mission of sons and daughters and of extremely poor conditions in some 

institutions, encouraging the government to attempt to' establish standards 

for private institutions as part of the price of Increased atata subsidy. 

* \j 

H ierarchies > There is little doubt that Japan is the land of instltu-* 
tlonal hierarchy in higher education* The many sectors do not s3jnply exist 
side by side with a cozy 'parity of esteem* Rather they are swung into a 
vertical ladker of prestige ranking, an arrangement fathered by governmental 
intentions ^of a century ago of training an highly competent elite at the 
Imperial universities, particularly Tokyo and KyotOj and even in certain 
faculties within them* That intentlqn was realized, and ins tltutlonallEed 
and. has persisted and caiiditloned the rest of the system even as diverse 
iectors emerged and the systern sv.^elled greatly in size, ^ The Japanese degree 
of monQ^^lEat ion of elite placement by a OTail peak of the hierarchy has 
only been paralleled in the Western World by the OKford-Cambrldge top of the 
British systemi wlilch still does well In manning the British Cabinet aTO^the 
top civil service, and the nrandes ecolcs top of the French system, which has 



been so untouchable that It never became a significant Issue in, the 1.968 
French crisis and the hoat of attrimpted reformn that have ensued. Other 
societies have institutional hierarchies in hiGhnr edu'-atlon — each one 
as far an the eye can see — but to a lesser extent. The U.S. and Canada 
occupy a middle eround in this respect; West GenDany and Italy have rela- 
tlvGly flat hierarchies. 

Hierarchy by prestige ranking of sectors is based considerably on 
perceived value of their output, l^erc are graduates placed In. the labor 
force and otherwisG allotted life chances? Sharply pfiaked hierarchies have' 
come from monopolies or near-monopolies of placement. Countries such as 
Germany and Italy that have the less-steep hierarchies are ones in which 
elite placement has been shared by a good share of the family of institu- 
tions. Hierarchy is also based on position in the educotional ladder of 
levels of training: In the U,S, and elsewhere, universities giving the 
Ph.D. are generally (but not always) ranked over colleges giving the bacii-; 
elor's degree, which are ranked over thp, two-year colleges. Additional 
discrimination in prestlBc assignment is also then found among those of a 
given level: as a state university, the University of Michigan rates higher 
than the University of Montana. Close attention to prestige is generated 
by competition and inter-unit rivalry. 

institutional hierarchies have a wide range of significant effects, 
good and "bad. Onu of the more undcilred effects of % sharply peaked hier- 
archy is the exarainatlon hell so often remarked in Japan: so mat^y want to 
eet into a few Institutions. Another likely outcome is dedlf ferentlation, 
a reductlo^^^f^fverslty; by academic drift J "lessor" institutions eon- 
verge' voiluntarily, by imitation, upon a single model of Institutional ex- 
"cellence, power, and prestif.e. And a third likely consequence,- Generally 



ynantlcipated as well as undeslred, is Inbreeding of staff ~ a phenomenon 
1 ^dlscusaed below as chaVacterlstle of the academffrs^abdr market in Japan? 
But 'there are also some desirable outcomee. One Is a guarantee of relatively 
high .competenGe In the graduates placed in the civil se'^lce, . Countries that 
^have an elite route of recruitment and training for top /government employ- 
mentj via several peak institutions, seem more likely to' have a eompeterit 
civil service than those who do not/ For example,, the French grandes ecoles , 
carefully sklnimlng the cream of the cream of French^ youth, have led toward 
bureaucrat Ifi; competence, while, in comparison, the Itallani, lacking this 
concentrated point of recruitment ^and training, have a much leas selectlM 
flow from universities to government that seems an Important part of the long 
slide of Italian public administration Into mediocrity, ^In cofcparatlve per- 
spettlve, Japanese public administration seems" to eKhlblt competence^ Elite 
recrultraent via the sharply tapered peak of the higher education system 
probably then deserves some of the credit. 

" ^P. it r ^ it it A 

Our review of the 41f ferentlatlon of Japanese higher education In com- 
parat3^;j perspective has Identified basic problems that are endemic in the 
Japanese structure. The jeKtent of chair organization In the sectioning of 
the university produces |he problems of baronial fa%rltlsm and excessive 
fragmentation. The shortage of vertically-arranged tiers of training within ' 
the uniyerslty produces the problems of effective graduate training and of 
iBoftenlng the clash between open and selective #?dmisalons* The considerable 
diversity of institutional sectors produces the problems of system linkage,^ 
highly differentiated standards, and consumer exploitation. The high dearee 
of institutional hierarchy produces the problems of examination hell, a'ca* 
demlc .drift, and staff Inbreeding. All such problems and outcomes surely 

i3 ■ 



have nultiple sources; but eFOSs^natlonal eomparlson suggests that much 
eause Is found In the division of labor within and among Initltutlons. 
COORDINATION ' . , - 

As should now be clear, all national systems of higher education are 
composed of numerous differentiated , disparate elements « even those systems 
we have identified as relatively unitary and uniform, since work Is organlE^^ 
ground a very large number of fields of knowledge and training that r^ge 
across an alphabetical spectrum from archeology to ioology. The ^tk 
clustari may be relatively tightly or loosely linked! In a heavlly'-planned - 
society they may all at least The parts of a single formai national system 
operating under a national department; in a mlnlmally"-planned society the 
many elements may have no formal inclusive organization and indeed some will 
operate much like individual enterprises in a market. How then do we com^ > 
pare In^any detail the means of coordination? 

It is not enough to say that some systems are formally coordinated ^ and ^ 
others simply are not. For It tums out that there are many means of co- 
ordering academic elements. We first need to loosen the blinders of the 

^ ' r ' . ; '/ ■ ■ _ _ ' _ / ; . 

J term '^coordlnatipn" as conmonly used by citizens and those who write diction^" 
arles. . To* coordinate * according tdH7ebster, means "to bring into a common 
actioni movement, or condition; to adjust ; f^rmonlEe" (1934). We therefore 
think lmm6dia^ely of coordinators , a^lve agents who link parts together to 
produce ^nlf led movement and global, harmony* Conmion usage of "coordination" 
Kas been similar In meaning ,^ pointing to formal systems gu:^ded by planning 
and management. But to speak effectively of coordin%tion| especially the 
level of whole nations, wa need a more open framework within which we 
consider how parts are related to each other and to the whole of large 
systems, whether the parts are deliberately linked or not, common or 



may 



dissimilar I and'^d^^g in harmony or disharmony. It is bettir to assume 

that e^^er is variously d|ermlned, rather than produced by administration 

alone, m^h In the fashion of economic* historians and Institutional econo- 

mlsta who approach economic organization as a problem of markets and Inter-- 

personal relations as well as of polities and agencies (LlndbloiTi, 1977j 

Nelson, 1977),^ Karl Polanyl has pointed out that economlfc processes have 

been ordered in various societies by custoifli kinships and markets^ as well 

as by ''authority" (1971). And so it is for educational processes: they 

may even be given Borne definable order by shared unconscious assumptions, 

tacit agreements, and other intangible elements i as well as by authorltatlv 

command and explicit rule, Indeedi academics may even be bonded closely 

together by hallowed symbols as In the uttering of the phrase "v;e are a 

community of scholars*" * 

As we look at the bare bones of national systems of higher education, 

we have seen that they come in quite different sizes and shapes * varying 

from tight and compact to loose and sprawling. In these varied settings, 

a^d aK^ndlng through them in different' strengths and combinations , there 

are basic processes that link fields of study and InstituCions together So 

as to compose systems. These processes are at least four in kind which. we 

can refer to as coordination by bureaucracy, profession, politics,* and marke 
^ .- ' / 

Bureaucratic Coordination . - ' 

Bureaucracy is a well-known concept and bureaucratic coordination a 
wfdely-'observed phenomenon. Administrative agencies, such as national de- 
partments of education I Increase, their coordinating capacity by a host gf 
bureaucratic means. They ificrease the number and compiexlty of rules de- 
signed to effect consistency. They Increase the degree of specialization 
in administrative work, shifting administration from amateurs to experts. 
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recruiting on grounds of administrative credentlala and ts^erlsnce, and 
gradually developing a separate admlri^trative class that comti to have a 
subcLulture of Its own. And It comes as no news that central agencies In- 
crease the number of central administrators. The administrative organs 
also exp.and bureaucratlcally by e^^andlng their jurisdictional coverage: 
old departments are given or seige larger responsibilities; specialised 
bureaus and conmissions are consolidated Into compreherisive units. And 
nearly everywhere these days bureaucratic coordination is strengthened by 
layering. Decentralized |iys terns have been add^g higher levels of coordl-- 
nation, as In Australia, West Germany, and the United States* CentrallEed 
systems have been introducing or strengthening the intermediate levels, as 
In the recent introduction of regional councils In Sweden* Students of 
public administration have noted that l^ayerlng Is a'compion lasting struc- 
tural effect of reforms — "the piling of administrative echelon upon ad-^ 
mlnlstratlve echelon Is an unremitting quest for coordination, sj^etry, 
logic, and comprehensive order" (Kaufman, 1971: '76-77)* Thus our bureau-^ 
cratlc pyramids in higher education can grow taller ^from layering, wider 
from jurisdictional expansion, crammed with more people through personnel 
enlargement, filled with more e^ertise through administrative spedialiEa- 
tlon, and aqulpped with massive bodies of regulations through the expansion 
of rules. All the above processes, separately or together, tend to Increase 
the coordinating^ influence of bureaucrats. 

For over a century, Japiin has provided bureaucratic coordination of 

i 

higher education In the form bf a national tnlnfstry of education. When, 

- * * ^ J. 

after the Meljl Restoration in 1868, government leaders embarked upon a 
forced modemlgation of the country, the ministry became the central vehicle 
for planning and* establishing the University of .Tokyo and later the other 

ERIC • . Je 



li^erial universities that were to dominate the syitem. As In most European 
systems, and especially France, the central ministry was soon so InstitU" 
tlonallzed that Its eKlstence became part ot the natural order of things, 
an ^challenged vehicle of system-^buildlng* Even the kme'riean Occupation, 
after Worid War II, which was full of global plans and attempted broad re- 
forms, never seriously challenged i^e existence of the central bureaucracy j , 
even as an effort was made to decrease its powers.' Hence* throughout the 
development of modem higher education in Japan, bureaucratic coordination 
has beeoa primary form* *. ' * 

State educational bureaucracies can be benign ot active'* In less de-^ 

veloped societies they often exist In a state of *near stupor, or are so 

• • . « ^ . »...., 

poorly ataffad and caught between powerful politician^ anS profesiors that 
they exhibit little Initiative * But a "responsible," reform-minded, modern 
agency haa to be Int^slve: it is seen as the primary administrative tool 
for linking disparate parts into a system and guiding, the system in des±rable 
directions. We may note that Japanese higher education currently seems to 
be witnessing a major increase In bureaucratic coordination. Since the late 
1960s, there has been much talk^about the need for. planning and planning has 
gradually become a regular exercise. Those who follow such matters speak 
of system-wide planning actually beginning In 1974, with the establishing 
of the ftd Hoc Study Committee on;Hlgher, Education for the purpose of formu- 
laClng a ten-year plan (Harlta, 1978' 45-47). Most Impdrtant, the increased 
public financing nf. the private sector, in a context of concern .for stan- 
dards and responsible b^avlor in that sector, has greatly enlarged the 
jurlsdldtlon of the mlnlsti^H^ the government 's ^"no^support , no control" 
policy of the past has been replaced with "support and some control" (Narltas 
1978r- Kitamura* 1979). , , With Increased subsidy has come a growing 



web of adraiiilstcativfe guldellnas, right down to required approval for 
iSbm establishing of |epartments within colleges and universities » and 

for any change in enrolltaent , The goveniiient has begun to make itsslf 

. ' ' k • . ^ 

responsible fo^ eKpanslon and eharige on quality grounds^ Jience it must 

have a bevy of interlocking bureaus, counells, and cdpnlttetfs— tWat will 

Intervene selectively. * = ' , * ♦ 

Professional Coordination . ' ^ * 

But nowhere Is system coordlnatiori' l^ft to. bureaucrats alone# Every- 

where professors are Invplved In coordination , nationally as well as 

locally* Bte reasons ate functional as well as 'traditional and Ideology ^ 

leal. Thousands of daily J udgmenta at. operating levels (eig.,'has this 

' \ % ... ^ 

Student passed this examination in theoretical physics?) , have to be _ 
based, section by section, on the evermore esoteric and specialised know-* 
ledgeiof the professors. The need for e^^ert Judgment constantly pulls 
authority downward 'In the adsaintstrative structure, lodging it In disparat 
clusters of professionals* This is part^of the remarkable strength of 
the underatructur^/of higher education referred to earlier in comments ■ 
about. the strength kof chairs and departments! and equivalent units. From 
that professional base, professors develop wider circlei of coordination. 
They obvious Ij^J do so along disciplinary lines, linking with one another 
In national associations of chemists, psychologists ^ and historians. ^ 
And academics link with one another along general lines as well* 'Wa find 

them servinR at the cente'r'^in many different bodies: running a national 

J* . ■ ■ ■ 

J, - - ■ • • 

academy of science^ appearing on a superior council or committee of higher 

education, a body that in so many countries was originally established 

to "advise" the minister of education but then bver time has developed vet 

powers on all important matters^ and serving on a grant^ committee or a 



IS 



■ ■ . ■ \ 

filmllar buffer comnisslon in countrits that have rtodeled thtilr academle 

gdvernanes in part upon the British University Grants Committee. Not 

only is much Influenee txerclaed by tha bottom agalnit the middle and 

the top, but accord Is accumulated colleglally up. the line and at the 

top. Thli form of coordination may be called prof essloTfal; or it may be 

termed ecademle oligarchy, since a relatively pmall number of academic 

totebles dominate locally and serve on the central bodies; or it may be ^ ' 

^bied. control by academic barons or even an academic Mafias' since partic-- 

ular notahles acquire significant influence and adjust to onj another - 

inforinally and privately as well as fomally and publicly. In fact , ^ 

the specific forms and outcomes are sufficiently varied as to require 

aasortad characterizations. For eKample, therft: has been mudh academic 

oligarchy In both Italy and Britain* But in the flrit casa syitemic pi 

^ures have pushed behavior toward the personal and particula'rist^^P^^le 

in the second a marriage' of .elite control -knd high sta^darda has made 

the behavlbr of the notables more collegial antf univ^sallstic.. The 

British University Grants Committeei dominated by senior academics, has been 

widely admired as having given rather decent results in- the half-century 

since its establishment in 1920. . ■ ' , 

V?e can observe imposing profesiional influence in Japanese higher 

education at both local and national levels. The high degree of guild- 

like control within the un|versity and college, down when the- academic 

work is, actually done, can lead formidable llockage.of hlgher^-level 

dminlstrative coordination. ^ Japan *ts strongest Institution, theA. University 

of Tokyo, presents the strongesV case* Let us follow closely *the f-oWowlng^ 

, / made by 

observations on decision-^maklnp within that u'niversity^CHall^ (l975 : 322-23) : 
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At Todal lUnlversity of Tokyo] the downward flow of 

the talnistry's budgetary powers and the upward filtering 

©f aducatlonal and ethar campua polieias are not only 

pearly mashed, latter alio tends ta fall apart In 'a 

declslon^maklng process where autlierlty Is fragmented and ^ 

has fravltated' steadily toward -the battom; where Indlyldual , 

Faculties retain an effeetl\fe veto over unlyers^ty-wide 

decisions I and where consensus within the Faculty Itself 

Is- little roore than an amarphous eanfluence af the wills 

af Individual professors, or of small, tlghtly-knlt , Intra- 
Faculty groups. Although the relative Importance of the 

departments I seminars^ and chairs varies con&lderably 

from onfe Faculty to the ne^t^ the effective declslon^maklng 

(or blacking) power tends to lie with one or the other of 

'the sub-^Faeulty graups* . 

■ t - ' " 

The . chair has become the most basjlc^nlt^ of autonatf^^ 
within Tad^l today. The senior chair professor, wlth^hls 
* subordlnatet roped Iff by. a web of personal obligations 
and unremovable himself 5 eKerclses the preponderant power 
in Intra-Faculty deliberations * . ^ * 

^Nominally, It Is the senate that foraulates utllverslty 
poll|y and functions as the supWie yeclWon-maklng organ * * t * 
The senate, however, Is a purely omOTental assemblage ^ 



that does little more than rubber-stamp decisions takel^ 
by the deans* conference, *an Inforaal copclave with no 
basis In formal laws or regulations which exercises the 
only effective campus^wlde auchorlty ^ Todal • Since the 
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\ deafts aet strictly as the epokeamen for their ovm Faculties » 

howaveri any decisions of ths deans' conference reflect 
no more than an adjustment o£ indlvidyal Faculty pofitiohsi 
which leaves the ten Faculty council^ as the most powerful 
voices In Todal's decislon-^maklng process. 
In short: the chair profeisori individually control ^domalna of work i they 
•control the Faculty level of governance by "amorphous confluence" of their 
wills; and that level controls the campus-wida level. Coordination is 
provided by mutual adjustment ainong powerful professlohali who direct ' small 
clusters of workers and provide negotiated order within larger clusters ' 
as they use- their donslderable formal and informal power againit one another* 
. And then there saemi little \doubts despite a shortage of empiirlcal 

observation f that Japanese acadeinic noj^bles play an Ijnportant coordinating 

..- . ^ ' _ ' ' . ' . ^ . 

rola at higher levels of the system* As in other national systems nopilnally 

.. ~ ' ^ , 

dominated by a Ministry of Educatlonp with a minister at the ^apex of a 

-^^ . % ' \ ^ ^ ' ■ . ■ 

py^anidj the need for consultation wlth^ and cooptatloh of, leading academics 

is high* "The field"' must be carried rather than bullied^ or else Implemen- 

.. . ^ - - ' 

tatlon beeomea virtually Impossible. Professors slfe on the major national 

} ] ' ■ - . . 

' i ' - ' ' ■ 

bodies which are responsible for establishing and abolishing institutions 
(the University Chartering Council) pnd for supervising standards through 
accreditation (the University Accreditat^on^AssqclitlonJ ^ They staff 
the Japan Academy of Science , there ,to decide on research policy and the / 
aUocatlon of money for scientific research* And they have' developed a 
number of voluntary associations which link them together and provide an 
effective counterforce to bureaucratic cobrdinatloni the Japan Teacher's 
Union, The National Universities Association i and various private university 
agsbclations (Wieeler» 1977). In a natlanal system so largo and diversified, 
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80 fttll'Of. baronial pover, so Infused with democratic doctrines of 

decent ralliatiori, and so affsetad by dlstrust^of pos^lblt govammEiital 

- • -- - i ^ ^ ■ -. 

dictate t many pathways of p'rofesslonal linkage have davelaped, Thia, too, 
'is co^dlnatlop, evert if it is not the coordination envisioned by slmplii- . 
tic views of sltnple sttmctures. ^ 
Folitical Coord I nat ion / . , ^ 

The bureaucratic and thf prpfeaiional ahade off into t^i^ political, 
to fortns of linkagfe that eKpress'the itruggle of various iktereitSi .Such 
forms are widespread but thus far have been poorly studied^ But at least 
va >Gan point brief ly "to the cs-^ordering Influence of regular political 
offfciAls, external interest groups* and Inte^al groups. r - ■ 

^^Xrirtually evaryw^ero among advaifced industrial socletias , Jthe 1960s 
and 1970s:have vltnass^ in higher education an Increase in t^ Influancff 
of elected officials and those appointed to top af f icai by political ^ties 
and regines. Such officials have been held more responsible by the pubiic , 
for solutions to growing problems and have beco^& mora assertive land intr^siv 
More issues In higher aducation are divided along the lines of party politics 
legislative coalitions, an^power exchanges among central axecuttives'* 
tod axparts on higher education policy even develop In niany coi^trles within 
the party, the leglslaturep and the prlrie minister's ora offlctes giving 
the politician the expertise to enter an arcane domain* And thus it has ^ 
l^en in Japan, to some degree , eipeelally upon the haels of the drainatlc 
actions cpl the student tnoveinent In the latter half of the 1960s that caught 
public attention and seemed to demonstrate an incapacity on the part of 
academies to run their Institutions effectively and to cope w^h protest. 
The J0anese structure has always required some attention by the Diet, the 
national leglsltfture, since annual financing requires li^glslative enactment 

22 



and many changea necessitated new laws rather* ^han simple rwle-maklng. 
Artd then wh6n Academic troubles appiared 'to be out of hand,^ major attention 
by higher 'officials and legislators seemed required^ Thus, in 1969, at the 
hel8|it of the^ student disputes, ^the Diet debated and p^asaed a Temporary Act 
for Uni^iteralty Management that establii^hed new guidelines for settling 
Cfinpus troubles, Includln^t' such serious threatened actldns^s suspending * 
all teachlhg &hd research,^>^rtd^whic strengthened the residual^ powers of 
the central >tlniatry to step In and act whenever an institution appeared^ 

' J ^ Q 

unable to restore peace in its ihldst* Even though such attention abated as 
dramatic protest receded, "the paditicaa,.olast" in Jgpan, as elsewhere, has 
seemingly been taught that mass highpr education is too important to leave - 
to the educators , Beyond coping t^ith protest, there are alwfeys th^ per- 
sistent reasons that it is costly and interests a large number of voters 
who would like to limit the cost but^expand opportunity for their sons and 
daughters, . . ' ^ . 

Recent years have also seen art increase' in the role of external groups 
in the higher education aector of governraents^^^ In its sharpest form * .this 
role amounts to $ type df denioeratlc corporatism in which certain vocational 
orgahi^ations have formal rights of representation, and ' participation in" 
rtational dec,lsioii-i^aklng (Schmitter, 1974j Pani^^, 1977; Ruin, 1977 1 Pram- 

and Ostfergren, 1978)/ As a matter of, degree, coiporatism shades off 
into ways of relating Interest groups to gpy^rntTiintal actldn that are less 
explicit and formal in the Interpenetration of ^overnmeriit and group* .Just , 
about everywhere in democratic societies, somiT^orRanlied lobbies have 
fairly systematic access to legisla^tive pnd. eKeeutive cUrclcs, 

In Japani the rol4 of major econoiTi^^C; orp^anig In hlp^her education 



policy remains uncleat. Ov©r-all, In Japanese goveTOmsnt/^he Influence of 
big^uslnesa has apparently long been exaggtrated by the stereotype of • 
"Japan, Ineorporated," and Is apparently also in alow decline (CurtiSt 1975) . 
At the/aatne time it may weyi have IncMased within the Mlriist'ry of Edueatlon 
in recent dacadei as rising eoats and spreading disorder invlttd attention. 
Wieeler has noted tha,t the Mlnlatry*s inain co^ultative body, the tentral 

Council for Education, "haa strongly refleeted the views of Japan 'a flnan-- 

- ' ' , ^ ' ^ ' ^ . . ^'^ 

clal circles and because of this and becauee the ministry eKerclses firm 

* . '' ^ ^ . - li - 

control over Its agenda , procedures > and repartSi moat aaholaBS ^ ^rtlcu- 

° ' ^ • ^ n 

larly those of a liberal bent have refused to serve on It (19-78: 134)* 

In comparative perspective i we may estimate £hiit thp effective representa-- 

tlon of the polnta of view of doitiinant tconomlc organi2ationa in national ■ 

,c©ordlnation*of higher education in Japan la mori alml^ar to the strong ^ 

linkage, that hM developed/ln- patjy Europein countri^^ with Sweden a leading 

iexample^; than It la to the United States. The centMl'minlatry provides a 

focal point for articulation 'of group' interest, * in contrast to the diaper- / 

slon of polnta of control InberiBnt in tha ^erlcan structure. And we may 

aiap guess that the current trend is toward an inereaae in the role of 

^ ^ ^ \ ^ - ^ 

various external groups,* not juat thoce representing top buslneas circles , 

as hil^her education becomes everyone a buiiness, 

Thirdly I just about every^ihere there his been an in^reaae in repreaen- 
tatian and involvement within the ranks, of hlgKer edufeatlon. This "parti- 
cipation" phenomenon has been particularly strong doting the 1970s in 
Western .Europe I with institutions in West Germany and Denmark most * notably ' 
affected by new rights, Including major voting tights, for Junlo' faculty , 



i'ti^ent^ ,^ jpnd nonacademlc personnel, In one form, it too is corpora^lst in: 
tH&t It is' basiid on organlEationa that claiin to represent various strata 



and"" f actiona » In another, it is direct repreaentatlon from unorBanlged 
strata* Models on wliich It is. based have been drav^ heavily froi^wo' 
BpurtQBi worKer -partlalpatlon in industrial deuislon*'maklnfi ajKd citizen 
repraaentatlori In the general pdlitical arenai and has been seen by vir* 
tually everyone at a porlltleal phenomenonf The nei^ participation has hetpod 
weaken the traditlon.^.l rule of^senlor profeesora, but It la still unclear 
how far it will .develop tirice it has been .a i^iytnlnent phenomenon only in 
recent ye4ra and varief^-^onslderablv from dnc* oountry to .aribE.hcir and among 
Instltutlbns withiri a^^untry. In .contrast to lurope^^' for'; example ^ It has? 



been weak In the^^^^Unlte^^ States And within I^^hark j <oti dx&nples it has 

been strong at one ^ev university center, RoskildOj arid ' mild at another i 

» * ^ ■ . ' ■ - " ■ ^ . . . 

*\Aalborgp Countertrends have also been stimulated , to roll back !Texcesslvefe" 

and undo "mistakes," Thus it remains to be seen how much codrdSuriatlon will 

be shaped* by the new participation* A broad guess is that in most countries 

It will be minor item. There Is a teridency for the rules of pa^rticlpation 

to become comjftlcated , as various groijfps attetnpt to expand and protect their 

oyrti rights and reduce the reslduai powers of others ^ turning thfe whole thing 

knto a;'game for elites, And full-time' expert administrators, eKpahdlng li\ 



ni^f^er 



and inf luencej acquire well-stfuctured power much mortf^readl|y than 
do part-time, amateur participants. 



In Japan, researchers have noted a steady increase In the participation 

of junior faculty in the' last decade (Tomoda and Ehara* 19^79)*' Somewhat 

\ - . _ \ i _ , ^ ' ■ 

niore inclusive and "deniocrat,lc" faci4lty meetings have developed at a larger 

number of institutions* Student partlclpatloti has ^gr own less, with little 

or no permanent structural residue le^t from the often violently'-eKpressed 

demands of the studertt protests . OvGr**all| the increase in participation 



in the Intemai politics of campuies* has been conaiderably less than on t; 

the European continent. Howeveri there has been more change in Japan 

' . '* 

than in the United Stateit chiefly by way of including junior faculty In 
nore decisions and itieetliigit a fonn of participation already well-* 
developed in the U,S, for assoeiata professors, asslitant prg^fessorgj 
inatruetors and lecturers * Am this occurs in Japan, ^ a blatently "political" 
form of eoordlntcion, one thiit , ihitially largely expressed^the protests of 
a dispossessed stratla* bicomta somewhat prof esslonallied as it is absbrbed 

* / ^ i 

into the traditional value systeni of academics* 
Market C o ordtnation 

It has been lel^t prlinarlly to political^ economisti to grasp and explain 
the ways In which Inarket Interaction eoordln*ates the behavior^ of indivlduala, 
groups, and organizations. It la no necessary 'to slip off into the mystety 
of an invisible hand "^fcbat leads individuals to promote larger ends, ."All 
social- controls hjj^ elements of the automatici unintended, and uncohsclous ; " 
and, in market life, people '-are deliberate and conscious 'but their acts 
accomplisli feats of coordination of which they ara not necessarily conscio^i 
ahd which they do not Intend** '(Hndbl©m^,1977f 39), As example, one coor- 
dlnatlng function of a market system is constant. occupational reasiignment, 
with consum^^r^ref erences and occupational pref erencea reconciled' In a re^ 
shuff^ng of labor from one field to another, one specialty to another* In 
general, "exchange" is a basic form of interaction that stands in contrast / 
to authoritative ^lommand' it^ can be seen not cnly as a method for re-- 

shuffling the posBesslon of things but also as a, way of controlling behavior 

\ . f ^ 

,apd of orRanlging cooperation aniong people. And, in higher education, as 

elsewhere. Even In the moat stnte^dominated systems of higher education, 

proce'ssca of^ market coordination will be at work. 
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we may point to" at least three types of oiarkccs that operate itt post- 

<i* » 

!-iitondary educati-onf the consumer fferket, the labor market, and the InMtl-- 
tutlonal market CLindblom, 1977i 37^38)* Consiifner markets are inhere 
^people rornially excnange mDney for desired goods and services « In aduca-^ 
tlon , student payments to Institutions are the clearest example* when we 
hea?' the wrd tuition are in the presence of a consumer market** Govern- 
ment clearly use a coiisunier market directly when they award scholarships 

.J 

and other forms of financial aid to students j td ba used "by the students 
at various iiis tltut ionsj or use sucn a market Indlrcctl/ vhen the moTiles 
flow from government to institutions on the iDasls of the nuinber of students 
attracted, The central point is eonsuiner choice, SverTwhere apparentlys 

even in the nost heavily socialised system of higher educ'at ion , -students 

) 
J 

^fiave some capacity td- vote with their feet 3 flowing f rem unattractive to 
attractive par~tSj and thereby promo ting one Component at the eKpense of 
aiiother, Kxid In some systeiTis consumer choice Is extreniely i^lde Tiot only 
because diversity Is present but also because govertimental policy keeps 
costs to the student extremely low or gives funds to students to spend 
vhere they please , ^ ' 

.TliG consi r market is extremely active in Japanese higher education, 
due to the large quantitative role played by the hundreds Institutions 
in the private sector and theAextenslve consuniefe choice possible among 
thoae^ institutions as well as between thtm and a nurnbey^of the public in-- 
stituclons. ' Constraints within* this active marKet seem mainly of two V 
types: the ov^rwhelniinR attractivenGss of attendance at the several leAding 
institutions makes t^^m places^ to which many apply and fevj ar# chosen ^-^ ^ 
the* notorious •^examination hell"; and the limits placed on choice by low 
incorne^ since the masa of private Institutions inust depend on middle-class 
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parents who can afford the tuition and fees. But over-all the consunier 
ttarket Is oiuch mare active, even chaotic and disorderly j than in the 
EuropeaTi systemsi and seems In strength, among the advatiGed Industrial 
societies and possibly among all iocletieij second only to that found la 
tho AmeTlcan system. ]^ere else la educational motivatlDn atid consumeT 
demand for higher education so strong, In a context vhere private instltu-- 
tlons alDsorb three-fourths of the students? 
- ' Labor markets are those In wKlch people offer chelT cspabilitles and 

' en€|rgles for money* hence faculty and 'administrative eraploynient constitute 
such markets. Here, again, this fom of market is used heavily by some 
eysteras and lightly by othersi there* are major differences In degree an^ 
range of choice and the e^ctent of mobility* The movenient of fdoulty ^from 
one Institution to another can be limited by firm regline control, ai in 
most Coramunlst countries j or ^y civil service restrlctlonB and the reduc-- 
tion of differential iticentives In unified , unlforni syiteinpj as in France 
' and Italy, Particularistic forms of acadecnl^ oligarchy can also be sharply 
liroittng, as in Italyj as academic barons* eaeh controlliiig a persoiial and 
' limited system of sponsorship, impede the free flow of yoijin^ faculty from > 
&ne place to another (Clark, 1977b)* In contrast, the United States remains 

the €5ctrenie^ case of an extended and strong labor narket in higher educaLtlon^ 

_^ ' © 

V " _' ^ . . . 

as publlfc and private Ir^ti^utions freely compete for fmavlty and admin- 

Istratorsj especially In 'the upper ha\f of the Institutional, hierarchy. 

In— bctvSen cases of moderaCe labor tnarketfs apptar to e^ctst in Australia, 

■ Canada, and the United Kingdom, where ncad'eml^c labor is free to hiove among 

ins tit ijt ions that select personnel on their ovrh, vithoyt central guidance 

and Tftjulatlon, but ^/here mobility is restrained, compared to the IT, S,, by 

a daflipealnR of differential material rewards In cenipetlng fop talent as 



well as by somewhat stronger norms of civility among Instltuciong, 

- i ^ 

In tMi type of market, the Japanese system behaves Tadtcally differ^ 
ant frpfn the w^ay It does In the consumer market. The flov of atadf^wtc 
labor is shnlply restricted by three features i the high degree of liiBCl- 
tutlonal hteraifchy has helped lead to a hiBh degree of Institutional in^ ■ 
breeding, as rokyo and Ky^to have modeled to the nation a pattern In^ ^hlcli 
a prestlglpus Inatttutlon hires ice own graduates; the high decree of 
personal CDntroI over Che fate of stibordlnates Involved in the chalif^cum" 
sofa leacfa to sttiall protected doTnalns of limited job placemeat; and the 
general Japanese tradition of life-long emplojfment reenforces the strtic^ 
tural reasdus for a young scholar to stay in one grDup rather than roam 
arou.id In the tnanner of an, toerlcan cosmopolitan counterpart. Inbreeding 
In Japanese higher education is ver^^^high^ndepds running aa/hlgh as 100 
percent " ^'perffict Inbreeding*" In leading facuJtleSi^and generally far 
above V7hat wuld bi -acceptable In the United States (Aritnoto, 1978), And 
It remains uncommon to move among institutions, Koblllty seems no\^ to 
slowly increasing^ but the Increase starts from a low base and the barrleri 
are strpn^v , ^ 

Instl'Hitlonal toarkets are where enterprises Interact with one another. 

instead ©£ ^Ith cDnsumera or Employees/ Interactions among universities 

and colleges, In socne part, constitute auch markets. This Is the form of 

©arke't about vhich we apparently know least In higher educati^^, yet It Is 

probably the most Important one. Modern p4D^.tiGal econotnlsts point out 

that for the economy vhole the enterprises^ are the key since they sit 

astride the whole rtarket structure CLlndb lorn, 1977: 37-38). It is the , 

enterprlaes^ large andrsfflalli that offfer particular optlona to consumera 
and employepi , oftan lieavlly-gulded options, even moaopollied options. 
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Everyvhere In postsecondary educatioti, istubllshed enterprises do Indeed 
"sit astride" the whole structure* 

But,. of course, to a widely-varying degree* ' One source of variation 
Is' the extent of the Institutlorial hleratchir previously discussed. The 
ateeper the institutional hierarGhVj. the more does the domlnatitig prestige 
of a fev places tend to affect other Inj titutlotis and the flow of students 
and faculty, Aa outlined earlier, a £ew liistltutions sit astride the whole 
structure to a considerable degree in Franca j Britain , and Japafl* Lees 
dominance of the many by the few Is found la the United States, with Its 
iaodarate hierarchy of Institutions ^ and ralatl\?ely little ^in Germany^ and 
Italy where a numbeir of institutions occupy the upper, middle and lower _ 
levels of inatltutlonal ranking. And ^ mqcond source of intpr-CDuntry 
variation is the eKtent of planned, control , Planned systetni attempt par-- 
tieularly to control this third,^type of inarketr to have cetitrally^guided 
Mlatiotis amoiig the enterprises i while unplanned ays terns leave Inter-unlt 
coordination to self-arrangements am6'ng the institutions and to competition 
^mong them* >kny Communist societies are fairly tKtreme casis of central-" 
ized adninlstered control designed to minlnilEe the institutional market, 
Hmt we may note how readily Communist doctrine day be Interpreted to mean 
virtually the opp^itei as in the cas©^ of Ifa^oslavla, where Important areas 
of decislon^making in higher education ate radiejlly deeentralised (Giles, 
1978)* In V7estern Europe, the major natlonallEed systenis of France and 
Italy are good instances of state authority darpGnlng the institutional' 
mrket of higher education. In the tjnlted States , the institutional market 
4s quite aetive, since iharp corapotitloii ie a coronon habit afflong public 
inatltutlons as ^ell as among private mm§ atid between the publics anJ the 
privates* In Japan, despite the ImposltiR wel^hc of the handful of leading 
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liistltutlons, the InstitutiofiAl market has been vigorous, ilnce the private 
lisptltutiens to which most students go have beeti on their Q\m, iurvlvlng 

aiid prosperlnB. according to individual ca.pacity to actract money, staff, 

(Amano, 1979). ^ , ^ ^ 

and studGnts. The great quantitative weight of the private seetor pulls 

A " ^ 

the situation away from the tight constraint that would exist among insti- 
tutions if the whole systeni were composed of only the public Institutions 
unified by the ministry and dominated by the several leading universities. 

***** 
As a, result of its own special mlKture of burQaucratiCi political , 
professional, and market forms of coordination, laid doi^ over and around 
^its own special patterns of differentiation, Japanese higher education may 
be seen, in sum, as both a seml-^guided system and a semlMnarket system* 
In extent of guldanre by state authority and academic oligarchy, it li more 
llkfe the historic European modes oj^^cademlc organisation than it li like 
the American mode. But at the same time, the great quantitative role of 
the private sector, within which autonomous enterprises fend for themselves, 
gives the system the heterogeneity of form and market ihteraction that make 
it fundamentally unlike Europe and similar to the United .State^ 
> To simplify the cpmplexlties of " coordination , we can tentatively 
lobate countries within a triangular space of state auth'brlty (combining 
state political and bureaucratic forms) ^ academic oligarchy, and market- 
type tnteraction. Each corner of the trlanRle is the extreme of one form 
and a minimum o£ the other two, and" locations wAthln the trlanRle represent 
comblnattoni of the three elements in different degre^V^^of each. (FlRure I 
about liere). Small Sweden remains relatlvelv close to the pole of state 
coordination. Of the countries here coiiipared, It has the most Inclusive, 
tighteat system of state supervision; it leaves little to market InteMctlon; 
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and, during the last two decades, state officials and allied carporatlst 
Intereit groups hav^ developed a strong capacity at the system level to 
Dver-ride the traditionally strong power and privileges of professors, 
France Is similar on the state authorlty-tnarkot dlmanslpni but has more 
continuing influence by academic oligarchs since in a much larger and 
more complex system than the Swedish^ there reTnalns something of a stand- 
off between* the powders of the central officials and the capacities of 
university personnel to ward off, reshapes and attenuate state-* imposed 
rules and policies.' 

\,Britaln locates, the most closely of these five countries to rule by 
academic oligarchy, since state authority has been weaker than on 'the 
Contihents tnarket interaction has been weaker than in the United States p 
and academic notables have had a dominant or significant role in the Uni- 
versity Grants Commit tees the Council for National Academic A^vardSi and 
other national coordinating bodies. Alsoj Britain's long^itandlng system 
of "external exainlnhrss professors testing as one another's universities 
and colleges s has constructed a network of professional au^rvislon^ 
That network surely has much to do with the capacity of the British system 
to maintain relatively htp^h standards across the board. In its density of 
accepted surveillance s it is apparently unmatched by the inspector generals ^ 
and supervisors found in systems dominated hv governmental ministries^ 
Casjc in certain specif ic fonns, academic oligarchy can give impressive 
restilts, ^ ' 

iThe United States, qua national system , remains closest to the market 
ssctrcbie and has relatively light professorial Influence irt the coordination 
effecfced consciously at state and national levels. The system as a whole 
Is moying slp^wly away froni the market pole and toward formal coordination 
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by state and now even national authorities^^ but still remains well to the 
right Df the center point of our conceptual space. , ' 

And then, finally, we must locate Japan cloae tn the midpoint . The 
systeni eontalns impressive degrees of itace control and rule by lieademic 
notables and market interaction. Of these three characterlgatlonSs the 
market component remains most questionable and perhaps makes sense only 
as we break It down Into the labor, consumerp and institutional markets * 
distinguished earlier* As pointed out, the labor market is radically 
reduced in Japan* cofnpared to its role in the IT, S. ^ system, but the consumer 
and Institutional markets are relatively active. Thf labor market is like 
European systems, while the consumer and institutional markets behave 
mote like counterparts in the United States* ' . , ' 

CONCLUSION "s 

L _ ^ 

As In most other advanced societies » fundamefltal problems In Japanese 
higher education must necessarily arise from the need to eKpress three, 
often conflicting, national interests. One Is an interest In social 
Justice, which in higher education primarily takes the form of equality 
of access and, then, secondarily, equality in treatment an<d outcome. 
As publicly interpreted virtually everywhere i particularly in Western 
Europe, this . interest presses hard for open-^door admission, so that 

I 

everyone can get in, and uniform standards , so that everyone will be 
/treated equally and fairly. The equity Issue is a permanent ^ne In 
democracies and Japmese higher education will surely see more of It In 
the near future. The second national interest is in diversity of response, 
the ability of a sub-^^tem of a nation to accommodate to increasing ; 
heterogeneity of demand and to adapt to a high rate of chanp.e. This 
.Intereet becomes ever stronger In higher education, as consumer Remands, 
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labor-force connections, and knowledge cultivacion all becpme more vp|-led 
than In the past. It presses for a multiplication of types of Institutions 
and levels of training, so that different parts of the system can handle ^ 
different tasks and spontaneously adapt to different environmental demands. 
The needed responses are too complicated, amblBuous, and contradlcttory 
to be handled by central adminlscration and unifonn reEulatlons alone, 
• necessitiitlnp, the risk of varied and unplanned reaction by semi=autonoTnous 
segments. The third major national interest Is in competence, the capacity, 
of the hlRhest levels of the educational system to produce and distr^ute 
knowledge and rfo send forth people well-p'repflred for qccupational performance 
and civic life. This interest 'can be served In part by administrative 
i efforts to escablish minimal, average, and high standards, flowever, the 
comparative experience of many countries suggests that 'cdmpetence is 
basically upheld by. a moderately strong but open institutional hierarchy 
In which status is awarded to persons and Institutions; on the grounds of 
perceived quality and in which institutions are able, bn this basis, 
tot:ompete for an elevation in respect .and resources. i 

^ In effecting such disparate national interests, the structures of 
national academic systems must necessarily be full of inconsistenclos, 
corapromlses, and contradictions. Equity has to te llmlced by the struc- 
tural arrangements that accommodate diversity and Inducts competence. 
Diversity is cotnpromlsed by the arrangements appropriate |for equality' 
in access and outcome, and by the convergence occasioned W injltatlon 
in status hierarchies. And competence 1| restrained by afctlons carried 
out In the name of equity and by the uncontrolled fragmentation of prngrams 
and standards that Inheres in extensive diversity. Thus jit Is no wonder ' 
that Japanese hlghsr education, after a century of modornlKfltlon and a- 
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quarter-century, of rapid evolution Into mass higher educaClorij should 
at this tlm© exhibit a bewlidetlng mixture of the feudal and the raoderni 
the open and the closed, the fXeKlble and the rigid ^ the elitist and 
the democratic* It could never have become a modem systein of tnass 
education without embodying elemental straini and dilemmas, doing so 
in its own special way with fonui and practices firmly institutionalised 
in previous decades and Interlocked among themselves as well as with a 
^ variety of structures In the larger society - 

\^ Hence it Is not idle chatter to say that effective leadership In 

the upper circles of Japanese higher education calls for the highest 
lotder of sens^ltivity and wisdoms Such statesinanshlp means to understand 
^nd Bflieve In ambif^ulty, to accept the corrupting Interaction of coj^fllcting 
Values I and to reallEe that much significant and appropriate changil^lll 
be spontaneously generated* Preclseiy because of its great Internal, 
differentiation and its diverse pathways of coordination > the domain 
of \ modem higher education is a poor one for arbitrary leadership and 
globai planning* It will take uncommon restraint as well as unusual 
foresight for deliberate effortS|. oh balancej to. Improve higher education 
in japan* 
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